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It is a long jump from the men's institute to day nurseries, but
these latter were rivals in my affections.

During the 1914 war. Miss Robins, headmistress of Somerford
Street School, later to be known as Stewart Headlam School, dis-
covered that many of the mothers who went out to work had
nowhere to put their babies. So she calmly tpok possession of an
abandoned building in the school yard that had been used for
blind children, and with the aid of the Norland nurses converted
it into a day nursery, Headlam was its first president and then I
succeeded him. It carried on into the peace and I then persuaded
the Council to grant both a lease and put the structure in order.
Eventually we got a grant from the Ministry of Health through the
Borough Council. But how it was financed was something of a
miracle. We always employed a Norland nurse as head, and the
Norland nurses created it as their mission, subscribed themselves,
and got help from the ladies for whom they worked. The Norland
nurse works in people's homes, and it became quite the practice
for them to persuade the mothers of the children for whom they
worked to send our nursery toys, clothes, and even money. But
the most amusing way we had of raising money was the Annual
Pound Day. The children of the surrounding schools interested
themselves in what they came to regard as their nursery. I used
to find for them some distinguished person to receive the gifts.
The Lord Mayor came one year, both Princess Arthur of Connaught
and the Duchess of Atholl came, and we also had the one and only
Lady Astor, who, of course, enjoyed herself and made us all happy.
The Duchess of Kent, who was interested in the Norland nurses,
honoured the nursery, with a special visit.

As many as a thousand children or more brought gifts to the
Pound Day, from small infants to boys and girls from the senior
classes. We had enough washing soda to last us for a whole year.
Odd pieces of soap, safety pins, even a single sweet or a halfpenny,
were dropped into the ample baskets. Our visitors always enjoyed
themselves, while the children joined in the fun and regarded it as
a gala day.

The nursery did great work. Quite apart from the help it was
to women who, for various reasons, had to go out to work, it taught
mothercraft to the neighbourhood. Though most of the children
that went to our nursery came from the poorest homes, you could.
almost pick them out because of their superior physique. They
were fed and taught regular habits from birth, how to eat at table,
'how to keep thenjselves clean and wash their teeth, no easy thing
to learn in overcrowded homes with whole families living In one
room.